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quite hidden in his cloak. He approached the body, and then
said, 'Cruel necessity.' It was thought that the speaker was
Oliver Cromwell. If so, the words certainly represent only a
passing mood, for the regicides did not order the king's execu-
tion as a measure of safety, but as a righteous judgement, a just
retribution upon the author of the civil wars.1 Like Ludlow,2
they were 'convinced by the express words of God's law; "That
blood defilcth the land, and the land cannot be cleansed of the
blood thus shed therein, but by the blood of him that shed it." '3
Therefore, as Harrison stated at his own trial eleven years later,
the king's arraignment and execution were not things done in
a corner but upon the stage, in the light of the sun. They had
acted, he said, 'in the fear of the Lord'. His remarks were
silenced by the indignant question, 'Will you make God the
author of your treasons and murders?'4 This was virtually what
Harrison wished to do, for he, and those who acted with him
in January 1649, believed in all sincerity that they were the
instruments God had fashioned to fulfil his will. Holding such
a view, it was natural that the regicides could HCVCT understand
the intense bitterness aroused throughout Europe by the execu-
tion of the king. General sympathy for him was much enhanced
by the appearance of Elx&v Bao-tAc/co^, The Pourtraicture of His
Sacred Majestie in His Solitudes and Sufferings. As a contemporary
says, reading the book aggravated grief at the loss of so excellent
a prince, who had reached human perfection through adversity.
The contemplation of his virtues would render more odious the
wickedness of his persecutors.5 Edition after edition appeared
in spite of all endeavours to suppress them, and translations
into European languages were rapidly made. The enormous
influence of the book both at home and abroad forced the
council of state to take steps to counteract it, and recourse was
naturally had to Milton. During Charles's trial he had been
engaged upon The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates: Proving That It
Is Lawful^ and Hath Been Held So through All Ages, for Any> Who
Have the Poiver, to Call to Account a Tyrant or Wicked King> and after
Due Conviction to Depose and Put Him to Death. Seeing now that
the people were apt to set Eikon Basilike next the Bible and were
1  Cromwell's view is well expressed in Letter CXLVHI (Oarlyle, ii. 126), where
he says that the king's execution will be mentioned with honour by Christians and
with fear by tyrants.
2  Memoirs, i. 207.               * Num. xxxv, 33.                * State Trials, v. 1024-5,
5 Walker, History of Independency, The Second Part (1649), pp. 138-9,